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Hamilton speedily adopted the sentiments of 
Erasmus on the necessity of the revival of ancient 
literature, and the substitution of true philoso- 
phical inquiry in the place of the scholastic sub- 
tlety of the middle ages. The sarcasms of this 
celebrated precursor of the Reformation on the 
monkish Orders of the Papacy, and on the cor- 
ruptions which pervaded the seats of learning, 
contributed largely to the sucgess of the bolder 
and more conscientious efforts of Luther and his 
associates in the great work of the Protestant 
Reformation. But the best service which this 
learned but timid advocate for truth did to this 
sacred cause, was the publication of his Edition 
of the New Testament in the original language, 
and his valuable Notes on the sacred text ;—a 
work far in advance of the age, though now 
superseded by the accumulated labors of modern 
commentators. It is painful to reflect, that he 
who did such effectual service to the cause of 
God, should not only have stopped short where he 
did, but should, at length, have given way to 
peevish but impotent resentment against those 
more faithful and consistent Reformers, who only 
carried out his own principles to their legitimate 
issue. That Hamilton had already drunk deeply 
at the fount of classical literature, and was 
strongly embifed with the philosophy of the 
ancients, rathe? than that of the scholastic age, 
is affirmed in the following quotation, made by 
our author from an article on Hamilton in Her- 
zog’s Encyclopeedia, by Dr. Weber :— 

‘‘ Nature had given him a feeling of the lofty 
and the noble. She had made him susceptible 
of enjoying the refined pleasures of culture and 
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science, and to be sensible of the charm which 
lies in the writings of the ancients.” 

“ But,” it is added, “it was not only the spirit 
of Erasmus that Hamilton came into communion 
with on the banks of the Seine. During his 
residence there, an impulse was propagated to 
the University, from a soul immensely more 
potent and world-subduing than the polished and 
timid scholar of Rotterdam. In 1519, the strong 
hand of Luther knocked violently at its gates, 
and the sound reverberated through all its studi- 
ous halls and cloisters.” .... “In 1520,” 
writes Buleus, “ the Universities of Cologne and 
Louvaine condemned many of Luther’s books to 
the flames; and the same thing was done with 
many of them in Germany. In an instant Luther 
blazed with resentment, and inveighed against 
those Universities with the severest reproaches 
and calumnies.” 

‘ The Doctors of the Sorbonne spent more than 
a year in the examination of Luther’s writings. 
Not only all Paris, but all Europe, waited 
anxiously for their decision. For a time the 
issue seemed doubtful, for Lutheran votes were 
not wanting even in the Sorbonne. But at 
length the champions of the old darkness pre- 
vailed over the friends of the new light, and the 
University solemnly decreed, on the 15th of 
April, 1521, in the presence of students from 
every country in Christendom, that Luther wasa 
heretic, and that his works should be publicly 
thrown into the flames. But it was easier to 
make an auto-da-fé of the Reformer’s books, and 
to scatter their ashes to the winds, than to sup- 
press the agitation which those acts produced in 
the public mind. The Parisian ‘ Act,’ of what 
Erasmus calls Luther’s tragedy, did not end 
when the Sorbonne intended it should. In a few 
months after the publication of the sentence of 
the Theologians, there arrived in Paris ‘ A De- 
fence of Martin Luther against the furibund 
Decree of the Parisian Theologasters,’ from the 
pen of young Philip Melancthon of Wittenberg. 
Melancthon’s name was already known through- 
out Europe as one of the first scholars of the age. 
Men were eager to hear his young but already 
potent voice. His attack upon the Sorbonne, 
as pungent as it was polished, and as contemptu- 
ous as it was elegant, made an immense sensation. 
When one of the youngest authors of the day, 
and a professor in one of the youngest schools of 
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Europe, came forward to utter his scorn for the 
learned fathers of the Sorbonne itself, men were 
either astounded at his presumption, or in trans- 
ports of admiration at his spirit and gallantry.” 

It was in the midst of these exciting scenes 
that Hamilton was pursuing his studies at Paris 
and Louvaine ; and there can be no doubt of the 
side he took in the controversy then raging. If 
the number of learned men was greater on the 
side of the Papacy than on that of the Reforma- 
tion, the conscientious zeal and ardor, the spirit 
of power, moral and intellectual, and above all, 
the firm, unshaken confidence in the goodness of 
their cause and in the Divine presence and bless- 
ing while engaged in it, were all on the side of 
those who maintained the new doctrine, and who 
counted not their lives dear unto them, so that 
they might “ finish their course with joy, and 
the ministry which they had received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God.” 

In the year 1523, Hamilton again appears at 
St. Andrew’s. This was about three years after 
he had graduated at Paris. It may therefore be 
inferred,, that this interval was chiefly passed 
between the two Universities of Paris and Lou- 
vaine. He was only sixteen when he took his 
Master’s degree, and was twenty when he re- 
turned to Scotland, “deeply imbued with the 
love of those liberal studies, of which Paris and 
Louvaine were the chief centres.” To Louvaine 
he may have been attracted by a desire to see 
and become acquainted with Erasmus, who re- 
sided there in the year 1521. Our author 
hoped to have gained some information on the 
subject of his volume from Louvaine, but he was 
informed “on good Belgian authority,’ that 
“the good Jesuits were chary of the documents” 
which he would have liked to consult. 

In June of the year 1523, above referred to, 
Hamilton was incorporated in the University of 
St. Andrew’s, and in the following year was ad- 
mitted, ad eundem, in the Faculty of Arts. 
Whether he took this step for the purpose of 
adding to his own literary stores, and of moving 
in a wider circle of learned society than he could 
do in any other city of Scotland, or whether his 
special object was to propagate the principles of 
Reform which he had himself embraced, it is 
not possible from any extant sources of informa- 
tion to determine ; he might have a view to both 
these objects. Though at this period the great- 
est darkness prevailed in the most celebrated 
University of Scotland, both in literature and 
theology, yet some students were found who 
could sympathize with the views which had taken 
possession of Hamilton’s mind. 

‘In the same year that he was incorporated 
in the University, Gavin Logie became Princi- 
pal of the New College of St. Leonard’s—a man 
of open mind and progressive thought, who 
showed in after-life that he was capable both of 
receiving and suffering for the truth of God.” 
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** Among the younger canons there were several 
names—John Wynram, John Duncanson, and 
Alexander Alane (Alesius)—which afterwards 
became connected with the cause of the Refor- 
mation. The description which Boyce has left 
us of the intellectual and religious character of 
the Priory at this period, is extremely pleasing. 
He tells us that its members were devoted to the 
interest of religion and learning, and spent their 
time usefully and honorably in study, and in the 
discharge of the offices of education and devo- 
tion.” 

Boyce was a correspondent with Erasmus, who 
in one of his letters expresses the pleasure it 
gave him to hear that the kingdom of Scotland 
was every day becoming more polished and re- 
fined by the study of the liberal arts. 

‘The Church was both the chief promoter and 
the chief opponent of liberal studies in that age. 
Several of the highest clergy patronized, and 
were themselves proficients in such pursuits; 
while, in general, the monks and friars, and the 
whole body of the inferior clergy, with a truer 
instinct of danger to the interests of Rome, 
dreaded and hated the new learning and all its 
abettors.”” 

That Hamilton, at this time, was neither out 
of favor with his ecclesiastical superiors, nor had 
any intention of forsaking the communion of the 
Church of Rome, appears, incidentally, from the 
fact, that he composed a mass, arranged in parts 
for nine voices, in honor of the angels, intended 
for that office in the Missal, which begins with 
‘‘ Benedicant Dominum, omnes angeli ejus.” 
This piece he procured to be sung in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Andrew’s, and he acted himself as 
precentor of the choir. But it is obvious that 
his mind was in a ‘state of transition,—as were 
the minds of the early Reformers generally,— 
before he was in any degree aware of the step 
which must ultimately be taken, if he carried out 
his views to their legitimate result. Though aa 
Abbot, he never assumed the monkish habit. 
He probably hoped to see some necessary reforms 
effected before he would place himself ostensibly 
at the head of a monastic institution. That the 
cause of his declining to undertake the duties of 
his appointed office, was not indolence, or indif- 
ference to religion, is clear from the whole tenor 
of his brief life. He also. assumed the office of 
the priesthood at the unusually early age of 
twenty-three, that, as Frith declares, “ he might 
be admitted to preach the word of God.” 

‘“‘ This statement amounts to a proof, that at 
the time when Hamilton took orders in the 
Roman Church, his mind was sufficiently en- 
lightened by Divine Truth, to be sensible that 
the proper food of souls was the pure word of 
God, as distinguished from ‘the doctrines and 
commandments of men ;’ and that he was already 
sufficiently under the power of the evangelical 
spirit to be supremely desirous of the privilege of 
proclaiming and dispensing that word in the office 
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of the priesthood. But the statement implies 
quite as clearly, on the other hand, that when 
Hamilton took orders, he could have had no idea 
of breaking with the Church of Rome, and no 
conception that the vows of canonical obedience, 
which ordination included, were inconsistent 
with any convictions of scriptural truth which he 
had as yet attained to. His high and pure mind 
would have shrunk from ecclesiastical vows 
which he could not honorably undertake. At 
the moment when ‘he took priesthood,’ with a 
view ‘ to testify the truth,’ he could not as yet 
have learned enough of that truth to be aware 
that loyalty to ‘the glorious Gospel of the 
Blessed God’ is entirely irreconcilable with alle- 
giance to the See of Rome.” 

The first public intimation of serious alarm on 
the part of the hierarchy respecting the progress 
of the principles of the Reformation appeared in 
July, 1525, when Hamilton was quietly pursuing 
his studies at St. Andrew’s. It occurs in a sig- 
nificant act of Parliament, which, in declaiming 
against ‘ the damnable opinions of heresy spread 
in divers countries by the heretic Luther and his 
disciples,” asserts that Scotland had “firmly per- 
sisted in the holy faith, since the same was first 
received by them, and never as yet admitted any 
opinions contrary to the Christian faith, but had 
ever been clean of all such filth and vice.” The 
Act is avowedly directed against strangers ; but 
we may assume that it never would have passed, 
had the latter portion of the above statement 
been true. Strangers had not only been there, 
but had brought with them, or left behind them, 
the seeds of a harvest which all the power of 
Rome could not destroy. It was, indeed, not 
more than a few weeks after the passing of the 
above Act, that an order in council was issued in 
the king’s name, who was now entirely under 
the control of ecclesiastics, which declares that 
others as well as foreigners “‘ have books of that 
heretic Luther, and favor his errors and false 
opinions, in contravention to our Act of Parlia- 
ment lately made ;”’ and it peremptorily enjoins 
that their goods should be confiscated and 
brought into the royal treasury. So that it follows, 
that either the Act itself had been the cause of 
the Lutheran infection complained of, or, as is 
more probable, that it had previously begun to 
prevail, and the Act had proved insufficient to 
retard its progress. 

“ In a short time, indeed, the number of native 
Lutherans became so conspicuous and alarming, 
that in 1527 the Lords of the Council introduced 
into the Act the following additional clause :— 
‘ And that all others the king's lieges, assisters 
to such opinions, be punished in a similar way, 
and the effect of the said Act to strike upon 
them.’ ” 

The time was suited to call forth the utmost 
zeal and energy of all whose hearts were imbued 
with the genuine principles of the Reformation. 
We shall not refer to the detail of corruptions in 
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doctrine and practice, which showed a more un- 
blushing front in Scotland than in any of the 
most enslaved and polluted nations of Europe. It 
may suffice to refer, in proof of the gross igno- 
rance of the clergy, to the case of Crichton, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, who “ thanked God that he 
knew neither the Old Testament nor the New ;” 
and boasted that his knowledge was confined “to 
his Breviary and his Pontifical.” 

Poets had already begun severely to lash the 
vices of the clerical orders. Luther’s books 
were introduced into many families; copies of 
Tyndale’s New Testament were brought by ves- 
sels belonging to Leith and other ports of Scot- 
land, from the marts of Flanders and the Nether- 
lands, carefully concealed in bales of unsuspected 
goods ; and thus the Gospel, as a contraband 
article, was smuggled into Scotland by parties 
who probably had no higher aim than that of 
pursuing a gainful traffic. 

(To be continued.) 


A testimony of York Quarterly Meeting, (Eng.,) 
concerning MARTHA ‘l'HORNHILL, deceased. 


[Concluded from page 354.) 


About the time of her husband’s death our 
dear friend was brought into great conflict of 
mind, in the apprehension that she would be re- 
quired to speak as a minister; and deep were the 
baptisms through which she had to pass in pre- 
paration for this important service. She first 
spoke in our meetings for Divine worship in the 
32d year of her age; and, her services proving 
acceptable to her friends, she was recorded as a 
minister by Pickering Monthly Meeting, in the 
third month, 1821. 

She was sound in the Christian faith, and as 

|a minister of the Gospel was earnestly concerned 
to be found faithful. Her preaching, delivered 
under a sense of her responsibility as one that 
must give account, was calculated to arouse the 
careless, and to direct the awakened sinner to 
Christ, as his only and all-sufficient Saviour. 
The work of the Holy Spirit, and the blessedness 
of freely yielding to the convictions thereof in 
the day of merciful visitation, were frequently 
the subjects of her ministrations. Her services 
were thus often truly instructive and acceptable 
to those among whom she labored. Yet our dear 
friend was not exempt from infirmities. She 
possessed her treasure in an earthen vessel ; and 
we think it right to acknowledge that there were 
times, during her course as a minister, when she 
exceeded the measure of her gift, and her minis- 
try was less characterized by life and Gospel au- 
thority. But even here she was an example to 
those that remain, in the meekness and sweet- 
ness with which, on such occasions, she received 
the counsel of those who watched over her for 
ood. 

Martha Thornhill travelled, in the exercise of 

her gift in the ministry, at various times, through 
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several of the northern, midland and eastern 
counties ; and she labored within the limits of 
her own Monthly Meeting. She was frequently 
engaged in visiting Friends in their families, and 
in holding meetings with those not in profession 
with us, more especially in villages and rural 
districts. She was at times engaged, both in her 
own and the surrounding villages, as well as in 
other districts, to invite together as many of the 
neighbors, especially of her own sex, as could be 
accommodated in one of the. larger cottages, 
freely lent for the purpose, and to hold meetings 
with them after the manner of Friends. She 
was often drawn forth, in the exercise of Chris- 
tian sympathy, to visit the poor, the widow, and 
the afflicted. She had herself largely partaken 
of sorrow and trial, and of Divine support under 
them ; and thus was she well prepared from ex- 
perience to be the minister of encouragement to 
those who were in affliction, and to comfort them 
with the comfort wherewith she herself had been 
comforted of God. 

The last journey taken by her in the work of 
the ministry was in the spring of 1850, when, 
accompanied by an Elder of her Monthly Meet- 
ing, she attended the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, 
and afterwards visited some parts of the South of 
Ireland. This labor of love, undertaken in much 
bodily feebleness, was an evening sacrifice offered 
in faith, and, we believe, was edifying to the 
Church, and accepted of her Lord. She thus 


records her feelings in the retrospect of this 


journey :-—“7 mo. 5, 1850. It is very pleasant 
to be once more at my own habitation, where I 
am favored to feel the sweet reward of peace, 
although under a humiliating sense of my own 
unworthiness ; but how comforting it is to know 
and to experience that we havea great High 
Priest, who can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, and is both able and willing to 
succor his poor children in the day and hour of 
temptation.” 

After the return of our dear friend from Ire- 
land her health gradually declined. She was 
afflicted with a disease characterized by a great 
loss of power, an extreme nervous restlessness 
which deprived her of regular sleep, and required 
almost continual change of position. Her diary 
affords ample evidence of the lively exercise of 
her soul that she might bear her sufferings with 
Christian patience, and submission to the Divine 
will ; and her prayers were fervent that she 
might bring no dishonor on the cause she loved. 

8 mo. 13, 1850. ‘Lord help me, I beseech 
thee, to pass the few remaining days of my pil- 
grimage to thy glory. Oh, that I may show forth 
thy praise in the evening of my day! Thou 
knowest what I can bear ; thou knowest my many 
infirmities ; grant me strength to enable me to 
endure the trials of the day.” 

Her prayers were doubtless answered. Those 
who witnessed her meek endurance of suffering, 
peculiarly calculated to disturb the tranquillity 
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of the mind, bear testimony that she did ina 
remarkable degree “adorn the doctrine of God 
her Saviour” throughout the lingering years of 
her slow decline. 

In the last few years of our dear friend’s life 
she was seldom able to speak above the most 
feeble whisper, which almost precluded verbal ex- 
pression ; yet it was evident that her interest in 
the prosperity of the cause of Truth remained 
unabated, and her love to her friends increased 
as she drew nearer the eternal world. 

A few extracts from the later portions of her 
diary will show that under all her trials the ever- 
lasting arm sustained, and that her trust was 
firmly fixed on Christ, the rock of ages. 

11 mo. 5, 1850, she writes :—“Oh! how I 
long for more purity, more of holiness in life and 
conversation. Often have my knees been bowed 
in prayer to the Father and Fountain of all our 
sure mercies, beseeching his preserving grace ; 
and that now, when the infirmities of age creep 
on, I may increase in faith and patience. And 
Oh ! that He who hath been my support and re- 
fuge in the many years of my wilderness journey 
may still continue to be near to help and 
strengthen his poor dependent servant.” 

5 mo. 12, 1851. “I fecl the awfulness of 
death, although I have a good hope of being ad- 
mitted into eteraal rest, through the mercy and 
love of my Redeemer.” 

10 mo. 21, 1851. “Great have been my 
sufferings since the last record; great also have 
been my mercies. My constant prayer is for 
help from above to enable me to bear this dis- 
tressing complaint with resignation to the Divine 
will, and that it may bea sanctified affliction. 
My times are in thy hand, my gracious God! Be 
thou with me to the end, and conduct me safely 
over Jordan into one of thy mansions of rest and 
peace. Amen.” 

The last entry in her diary is written with « 
very feeble hand, under date 1 mo. 4, 1852 :— 
“7 am permitted to enter on another year very 
feeble in body ; but my mind is, I trust, increas- 
ingly resigned to suffer, so that I may only be 
prepared for my heavenly rest, and know my 
robes washed white in the blood of the Lamb | 
feel to have nothing to trust to but mercy, 
matchless mercy !—no works of my own.”’ 

“ Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to thy cross I cling; 
* * * * 
Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee.” 


During the four succeeding years the feeble- 
ness of our dear friend gradually increased, 
though her mind, so far as could be indicated by 
the few expressions she was able to utter, ap- 
peared to be clear. She could listen to the con- 
versation of her friends ; and it was instructive 
to sit by her and witness her resignation to the 
Divine will. Two or three days before her de- 
cease, symptoms of an apoplectic character ap- 
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peared, and it was only at intervals that she was 
fully conscious. On two friends calling upon 
her she manifested her pleasure at seeing them, 
and said, in a scarcely audible whisper, “ I love 
all those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” After awhile she endeavored to express 
something which could not be understood. This 
appeared to distress her; but, after very many 
attempts, these words were gathered,—* I have 
a good hope.’ Finding she was understood, she 
appeared satisfied and relieved. These were 
almost the last words she uttered. She continued to 
sink for aday or two afterwards, and on the morn- 
ing of the 25th of first month, 1856, gently 
passed away to her heavenly rest in the kingdom 
of her Redeemer. She was in the 75th year of 
her age, and had been a recorded minister 35 
years. Her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burial-ground at Ackworth, on the 31st of first 
month, 1856. 


ISAAC PENINGTON TO HIS CHILDREN. 


For my dear children J. J. and M. P. 
10th of Third month [Fifth mo.] 1667. 


My dear Children,—Two things I especially 
desire in reference to your learning ;—one is, 
that ye may learn to know and hearken to the 
voice of God’s witness in you. There is some- 
what in you, which will teach you how to do 
well, and how to avoid the evil, if your minds 
be turned to it. And the same thing will wit- 
ness to you, when ye do well,—and against you, 
when ye do evil. Now to learn to know this, to 
hear this, to fear this, to obey this, that is the 
chief piece of learning that I desire to find you 
in. And your master or any one of the family 
that turns you to the witness, reminds you of the 
witness, reproves you for not hearkening to or 
obeying the witness, O! love them, and bless God 
for them in that respect : and remember this, that 
he that hearkens to reproof is wise, but he that 
hates or slights it is brutish. That is the dark 
spirit, which would please itself in its dark ways, 
and therefore loves not the light which makes 
them manifest and reproves them: and that 
spirit is the brutish spirit, which hates the re- 
proof of the light, and would continue its vain 
foolish ways and delights, which the light testi- 
fies against ;—that spirit therefore debaseth man. 
Therefore mind the witness which discovers these 
things to you, and leads you out of them, as ye 
hearken to it, and come to know, fear and love 
the Lord God, by his instruction and testimony. 
The way of youth is vain and foolish, and defiles 
the mind: O! my children, wait for the cleans- 
ing,—watch to that which cleanseth the foolish 
way of children, which is that which discovers 
and witnesses against your foolishness and vain 
tempers, and the temptations of your minds, and 
leads out of them. Learn to bear the yoke in 
your tender years. There is a vain mind in you 
—there is somewhat which would be feéding and 
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pleasing that vain mind; and there is somewhat 
near you, appointed by God to yoke it down. 
O! give not scope to vanity, it will be an occa- 
sion of wo and misery to you hereafter. But the 
yoke which keeps under the vain mind, O! take 
that yoke upon you: and then ye shall become 
not only my children, but the disciples of Christ, 
and children of the Most High. This is the 
first thing, which I mainly and chiefly desire 
you should apply yourselves to learn. 

The next thing is, (which will also flow from 
the first,}—that ye learn how to behave your- 
selves as good children, both in the family and 
to persons abroad, in a meek, modest, humble, 
gentle, loving, tender, respectful way,—avoiding 
all rude, rough, bold, unbeseeming carriage to- 
wards all; honoring your mother and me, as 
God teaches and requires; dearly cleaving to 
one another in the mutual relation, which is of 
God, wherein ye are loved, [having] even a 
great proportion of natural affection and kind- 
ness one to another: So to the servants, 
carry yourselves very lovingly, sweetly, meekly, 
gently ; that none may have any cause of com- 
plaint against you, but that all may see your 
lowliness, and be drawn to love you. And to 


strangers, carry yourselves warily, respectfully, 
in a sober, submissive, humble manner of de- 
meanor; not disputing and talking, which be- 
comes not your age and place; but watching 
what ye may observe of good in them, and what 
ye may learn of those that are good, and how ye 


may avoid any such evils, as ye observe in any 
that are evil. Thus your time will be spent in 
profit,—and ye will feel the blessing of God and 
of your parents, and be kept out of those evils 
which your age and natural temper are subject 
to, and which other children, who are not care- 
ful nor watchful, are commonly entangled in. 
Mind these things, my children, as ye will give 
an account to God, who through me thus instructs 
you,—who am your imprisoned father—and have 
been much grieved when I heard of any ill con- 
cerning you,—it being more matter of trouble 
and sorrow to me, than my imprisonment, or any 
thing else I suffer, or can suffer from man. 
Your father, who desires your good, and that 
it may go well with you, both here and here- 
after, LF. 
10th of Third mo., 1667. 


HUME’S ARGUMENT AGAINST MIRACLES. 


This well-known infidel argument was brilliant- 
ly refuted by Edward Everett in his address be- 
fore the State Agricultural Society at Buffalo. 

‘« A celebrated sceptical philosopher of the last 
century—the historian Hume—thought to de- 
molish the credibility of the Christian revelation 
by the concise argument, ‘It is contrary to ex- 
perience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be 
false’ The last part of the proposition, especially 
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in a free country on the eve of a popular election, 
is, unhappily, too well founded; but in what 
book-worm’s dusty cell, tapestried with the cob- 
webs of age, where the light of real life and na- 
ture never forced its way—in what pedant’s 
school, where deaf ears listen to dumb lips, and 
blind followers are led by blind guides, did he 
learn that it is contrary to experience that a 
miracle should be true? Most certainly he never 
learned it from sower or reaper, from dumb ani- 
mal or rational man connected with husbandry. 
Poor Red Jacket, off here on Buffalo creek, if he 
could have comprehended the terms of the pro- 
position would have treated it with scorn. Con- 
trary to experience that phenomena should exist 
whicl we cannot trace to causes perceptible to 
the human sense, or conceivable by human 
thought! It would be much nearer the truth 
to say that within the husbandman’s experience 
there are no phenomena which can be rationally 
traced to any thing but the instant energy of 
creative power. 

“Did this pbilosopher ever contemplate the 
landscape at the close of the year, when seeds 
and grains and fruits have ripened, and stalks 
have withered, and leaves have fallen, and winter 
has forced her icy curb even into the roaring 
jaws of Niagara, and sheeted half a continent in 
her glittering shroud, and all this teeming vege- 
tation and organized life are locked in cold and 
marble obstruction ; and after week upon week 
and month upon month have swept, with sleet 
and chilly rain and howling storm, over the 
earth, and riveted their crystal bolts upon the 
door of nature’s sepulchre; when the sun at 
length begins to wheel in higher circles through 
the sky, and softer winds to breathe over melting 
snows, did he ever behold the long-hidden earth 
at length appear, and soon the timid grass peep 
forth, and anon the autumnal wheat begin to 
paint the field, and velvet leaflets to burst from 
purple buds, throughout the reviving forests ; 
and then the mellow soil to open its fruitful 
bosom to every grain and seed dropped from the 
planter’s hand, buried but to spring up again, 
clothed with a new mysterious being ; and then, 
as more fervid suns inflame the air, and softer 
showers distil from the clouds, and gentler dews 
string their pearls on twig and tendril, did he 
ever watch the ripening grain and fruit, pendent 
from stalk and vine and tree; the meadow, the 
field, the pasture, the grove, each after his kind 
arrayed in myriad-tinted garments, instinct with 
circulating life ; seven millions of counted leaves 
on a single tree, each of which is a system whose 
exquisite complication puts to shame the shrewd- 
est cunning of the human mind; every planted 
seed and grain which had been loaned to the 
earth, compounding its pious usury thirty, sixty, 
a hundred fold, all harmoniously adapted to the 
sustenance of living nature—the bread of a hun- 
gry world; here a tilled cornfield, whose yellow 
blades are nodding with the food of man; there 
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an unplanted wilderness—the great Father's 
farm—where he ‘ who hears the raven’s cry’ has 
cultivated with his own hand his merciful crop 
of berries and nuts and acorns and seeds, for the 
humbler families of animated nature : the solemn 
elephant, the browsing deer, the wild pigeon, 
whose fluttering caravan darkens the sky; the 
merry squirrel, who bounds from branch to 
branch in the joy of his little life: has he seen 
all this, does he see it every year and month and 
day ; does he live and move and breathe and 
think in this atmosphere of wonder—himself the 
greatest wonder of all, whose smallest fibre and 
faintest pulsation are as much a mystery as the 
blazing glories of Orion’s belt—and does he stil] 
maintain that a miracle is contrary to experience? 
If he has, and if he does, then let him say that 
it is contrary to experience that the august Power 
which turns the clods of the earth into the daily 
bread of a thousand million souls, could feed five 
thousand in the wilderness.’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
“DEAL GENTLY WITH THE ERRING.”’ 


The following circumstance was related to me 
about three years ago by an aged Friend, a well 
esteemed minister of the gospel, who has since 
been gathered to his heavenly home. The rela- 
tion so much interested me that I thought it 
worth writing down, and if thou shouldst think 
proper to insert it in the Review, thou art at 
liberty to do so. D. G. 


Warren Co., Ohio, 1st mo. 10th, 1858. 


‘When I carried on farming many years ago, 
I had a man sometimes in my employ who was 
very intemperate and often abused his family, 
and was frequently in want of the necessaries of 
life. At length I told him that if he would re- 
frain from intemperance and the abuse of his 
family, I would purchase a cow for him. He 
promised to do so, and accordingly I bought the 
cow. He worked for me faithfully until he had 
nearly paid,for her, keeping his promise, as far 
as I knew. But I became suspicious that he 
was not entirely honest. During hay harvest we 
had a rain one afternoon, and he starting home- 
ward through a piece of woods, I followed unob- 
served after him, having my dog with me. After 
he was fairly out of sight of my house he turned 
square out of his course and went some distance 
to a stone fence, and took something white out 
of a hole, putting it under his coat, then went 
back and took his first course. I went to the 
hole in the fence and found an article belonging 
to me, which I took home, and communicated the 
circumstance to an aged uncle of mine. The 
next day, when dinner was over, and the man and 
several other hands were starting to their work, 
I spoke to him mildly, and, asking him to come 
back into the house, [ took him into the room 
where my uncle was, aud requested him to be 
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calm as I had somewhat to say to him. I told| 
him that having cause to suspect his honesty, I 

had followed him the evening before, and saw 

him take something out of the stone fence, and 

put it under his coat, and that I had been at the 

place and found an article which [showed to him. 

He seemed much startled, but confessed to the 

stealing of all that I had missed, and asked if I 

had sent for a constable. I told him that I 

wanted nojconstable, but would propose that if he 

would still refrain from intemperance and use his 
family well and act honestly hereafter, I would 
book the articles he had taken, and he might work 

out the price of them; and as the circumstance 
was only known to himself, my uncle, and my- 
self, it should never be divulged in his name ; but 
if he again became intemperate, abused his family 

or acted dishonestly, this affair would be exposed, 

and he would have to answer to the law for the 
offence. He conducted himself well whilst in 

the neighborhood, and removed some time after- 
wards more than one hundred miles from me. In 

the course of a few years he and his family be- 

came members of our religious Society, and he 
afterwards came back to my neighborhood and 

was on a visit at my house.” 


A PERSECUTED WIFE. 


The following article, illustrating the power of 
a Christian wife’s and mother’s example and 
prayers, even after she had passed away from 
earth, is communicated to us from the physician 
in whose practice the events occurred. They 
may serve to encourage many, who, in similar 
circumstances, are seeking to fulfil the duties of 
life, and hoping, almost against hope, for the 
conversion of ungodly companions and children. 
—([Eads. of N. Y. Observer.) 

“‘ Doctor, I feel that I am very ill, and have a 
presentiment that it will be my last sickness. I 
am not afraid to die; I have no desire, indeed, 
to live any longer in this world of sin and sorrow. 
My Saviour has prepared a place for me; I am 
anxious to go, and be with him. Now, doctor, 
be frank, and tell me your opinion of my case. 
Is there any probability of my recovery ?” 

Thus, in feeble, though cheerful tones, was I 
addressed by a patient recently prostrated by a 
violent attack of disease. I had long known and 
esteemed her, as a most worthy woman. As a 
Christian, her influence, unobtrusive, was great 
in the circle of her‘acquaintance ; her hands were 
ever open to relieve the wants of the needy, her 
heart to sympathise with the afflicted She was 
the wife of a wealthy farmer, whose whole soul 
was absorbed in gain ; whatever reminded him of 
religion was sure to provoke his violent hostility ; 
the Sabbath was to him any thing but a “ day of 
rest ;’’ the meeting-house anything but a sanctu- 
ary. He neither revered the one nor visited the | 
other, and persecuted his wife for her’conscien- 
tious endeavors to consecrate the day to its sacred 
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purposes. A clergyman, especially if a Method- 
ist, was an object of peculiar hatred. His wife 
was a member of that branch of the church. On 
one occasion, an itinerating minister called, to 
pass the night at his house, when the man tied 
the preacher’s horse to a brush-heap, and left 
him standing thus without food through the 
night. 

They had seven sons, all of whom had been 
led by their father’s influence and example to 
join in ridiculing and persecuting their mother ; 
in fact, so far as they could, they worried the 
good woman’s life away with their scandalous 
behaviour and outrageous annoyances. She 
always met them with a pleasant smile and kind 
words, and endeavored faithfully to fulfil the 
duties of a wife and mother. Often in secret 
her prayers ascended to God for their conversion. 
She committed them to her Saviour without a 
murmur. In such circumstances, for years, had 
lived my patient, now lying on her bed of death. 

In reply to her question, I candidly informed 
her that the disease would probably soon prove 
fatal. The announcement of my opinion was 
received with calmness. She expected and was 
prepared for it, and her face lighted up with holy 
joy, as she contemplated her release from the 
toils and trials of earth. AsI was leaving, she 
requested me to call and ask her pastor to visit 
her. I subsequently learned that her family had 
that very morning refused to call him. It 
was with difficulty she could induce her husband 
and sons to remain with her during her last 
hours. She died; but before her departure she 
affectionately exhorted her family to love and 
serve that Saviour who had been her comforter 
in life, and who was her joy and hope in death, 
and commending them to God, she feel asleep ; 
she died, and was buried. 

Months passed away, and the recollection of 
the (to me) sad event was sinking into forgetful- 
ness. Spring was once more bursting forth into 
new life. I was returning, at midnight, from 
visiting a distant patient. The moon was at its 
full; large, broken clouds were slowly sweeping 
athwart the heavens. One moment the earth 
would be enveloped in a shroud of gloom, and 
the next, a flood of light would spread over the 
landscape, like a halo of glory. My way led 
past the burying ground, whose white tomb- 
stones stood like a multitude of ghosts in the clear 
moonlight, and would anon fade from view as the 
dark clouds spread their shadows over the scene. 
Riding slowly along, the better to enjoy the 
magnificent picture, my attention was suddenly 
arrested by a dark object among the tombs. 
What it was could not be distinguished, as at 
that moment the light was obstructed by an ap- 
proaching cloud. After passing along a short 
distance, I was enabled to catch another mo- 
mentary glimpse of the object, which, instead of 
satisfying, only increased my curiosity. That it 
was any domestic animal was not probable, for 
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possible that any one was intending to desecrate 
the dead, for there had been no recent burial. 
But why a midnight pn in the grave-yard ? 
I determined to satisfy myself. 

Reaching a point out of sight of any one on 
watch, I secured my horse, and proceeded to re- 
connoitre. Noiselessly entering the ground, I 
cautiously approached the point where my atten- 
tion had been attracted. As I drew near, what 
was my astonishment to discover the husband of 
the woman spoken of, prostrate at the head of 
her grave, earnestly praying, with sobs and 
groans, that God would forgive him, a miserable 
sinner. Without disturbing the penitent man, I 
quietly withdrew. 

The following day was the Sabbath. The man 
was at the house of God, and with tears and 
smiles, addressed his astonished and delighted 
neighbors, asking their forgiveness for his pre- 
vious godless life and example, as he humbly, 
penitently hoped that God, for Christ’s sake, had 
pardoned his great sin. He spoke of his heart- 
less treatment of his deceased companion ; how 
the arrows of conviction had for years rankled in 
his heart, and he had madly resisted ; how her 
dying words, and prayers, and holy life were per- 
petually condemning him; but now all was 
peace; and hoping ,with God’s grace, to live a 
new life, he fervently implored his Christian 
neighbors to permit him to walk with them, and 
entreated them to assist him with their counsels 
and prayers. Every eye was moistened as that 


hard man related his struggles with conscience, 
and the final triumph of the Holy Spirit over that 


stony heart. He united with the church, where 
his wife once belonged. His sons, one after 
another followed the father’s example, until the 
whole number were joined in the fraternal em- 
brace of a Saviour’s love. 

Years have passed since the events recorded. 
The old man is a father in the church, univer- 
sally respected and beloved by his acquaintance. 
His house isa synonym of hospitality, and no cler- 
gyman’s horse need fear neglect at his hands. 
The sons are yet living, and honor their pro- 
fession. 

Verily the prayers of the righteous shall be 
neard and answered. If the poor pleader do not 
always in this life see the answer, it will come. 
Oh, Christian, whoever you are, pray in faith ; 
He is faithful who hears you. Remember, ‘‘ They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” ‘Sorrow 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” Ifthere be “joy in heaven over one 
repenting sinner,” who can appreciate the blessed- 


ness of the good woman whose death is here re- 
corded ? 


WRITTEN SERMONS. 

The Congregational Herald quotes from an ex- 
change an account of a person who had been an- 
nounced to preach, but said to the congregation, 
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the enclosure was well fenced. It could not be 
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that by an oversight of the baggage-master his car- 


pet-bag had been carried on, and thatsome one else 
must therefore preach in his stead. The Herald 
says: ‘Imagine Paul standing on Mars Hill at 
Athens, before an assembly of keen, criticising 
Greeks, and saying, ‘ Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious, 
and I will argue the question with you as soon 
as my carpet-bag comes from Berea! !’”— 
Journal and Messenger. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1858. 





PFNNSYLVANIA HosPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
—Our readers may find in another part of this 
number, some extracts from Dr. Kirkbride’s re- 
port of this noble and beneficent institution, for 
the year 1857. Patients are found here from 
almost every State in the Union, so that it is not 
a mere local interest which is attached to present 
results, and to the completion of the new Hospi- 
tal. On no department of medical treatment, 
taken in its most extended sense, can we dwell 
with so much pleasure, as upon the great changes 
and improvements which have been effected in 
the management of the insane, and the applica- 
tion of remedies for the cure of their fearful 
malady. Itis not claiming too much to say, that 
the Pennsylvania Hospital maintains a position 
second to no other in every agency and appliance 
necessary or desirable for the comfort and restora- 
tion of its inmates. 

Among its benevolent founders, more than a 
century since, were numbered many Friends ; 
and from that time to the present, a large share 
of its management has been borne by members 
of our religious Society. Our distant readers 
may be interested in the information that the 
physician, steward and matron, and seven of the 
twelve managers now, belong to that portion of 
the community. 

We can add nothing to the force of Dr. Kirk- 
bride’s appeal for the additional assistance neces- 
sary to complete and furnish the new building, 
but we heartily commend it to a favorable con- 
sideration. 


Diep, in this City, on the 23d ult., of pulmonary 
consumption, Orrin Paaro, aged 35 years, (late Ed- 
itor and publisher of a weekly and monthly Journal 
at Freehold, N.J.,) a member of Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting. He was of a modest and retiring nature, 
and ever conscientious and upright in his dealings, 
which had won the respect and esteem of a very large 
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circle of Friends and acquaintances. From the com- 
mencement of his illness, which was about five months, 
he gave himself up a willing sacrifice, and seemed 
drawn very near to the Lord, the source and fountain 
of all true peace. Many friends had opportunities 
with him, which he frequently remarked were very 
precious seasons to his mind. He retained his facul- 
ties to the last, and frequently spoke of the glorious 
prospect of the future. His sanctified spirit has, we 
doubt not, taken its flight to a glorious immortality, 
prepared for those who love the Lord. 


THE INDIANS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The fragments of Indian tribes still lingering 
in Massachusetts—numbering in all some seven 
or eight hundred individuals—get an annual 
recognition by the State in the reports of the 
trustees and guardians appointed to look after 
their annuities. Charles Marston, trustee of 
the Marshpee Indians, some 320 in number, has 
expended for them in ten months of the present 
year $1,172. He reports a decrease of intemper- 
ance among them. They have good schools, 
which are well attended. There has been much 
religious interest, under the labors of their mis- 
sionary, Stephen Coombs, and several have con- 
nected themselves with the church. For the 
Herring Pond Indians, 40 in number, $383 were 
expended. They are in comfortable circumstan- 
ces, have a missionary, Joseph Amos, and have 
just erected a meeting-house costing $1050. 
Charles Brigham, trustee for the Grafton Indians, 
reports the tribe almost extinct; he knows of 


but two families and a few scattering distant 


relatives. The Chappequiddic tribe, residing at 
Christiantown in Dukes county, are some 340 
strong. Their guardian, Barnard C. Marchant, 
reports an expenditure of $415 in their behalf. 
The Natick Indians have required assistance to 
the amount of $89, which has been drawn from 
the interest of their fund, which is now $1,100. 


CURIOUS FACTS RELATIVE TO THE BIBLE. 


There are in the Bible sixty-six books, 1,189 
chapters, 31,173 verses, 773,692 words, and 
3,967,180 letters. The middle and shortest 
chapter in the Bible is the 117th Psalm. The 
middle verse is the 8th of the 118th Psalm. The 
longest book is the Psalms, and the longest chap- 
ter is the 119th Psalm. The alphabet may be 
traced in Ezra 7: 21. The 19th chapter of 
2 Kings and 37th chapter of Isaiah are alike. The 
14th and 53d Psalms are alike, save the 5th 
verse. The shortest verse of the Old Testament 
is 1 Chron. 1: 25; the shortest of the New 
Testament is John 11: 35. 

The Bible was not divided until modern times 
into chapters and verses ; the chapters have been 
attributed to Lanfrane, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A. D. 1070; and also Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of the same see, A. D. 1206; but 
the real author of this division, in the opinion of 
— was Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, “A. D. 

209. 
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The facility of reference thus afforded was in- 
creased by the introduction of verses ; this was 
‘done for the Old Testament in the original He- 
bee by a Jewish Rabbi, Mordecai Nathan, A. 
D. 1445 ; and for the New Testament, A. D. 
1545, by Robert Stephens, a French printer, 
| and, it is said, was done by him as a matter of 
| recreation while on horseback. 


Extracts from the Report of Dr. Kirkbride, to 
the Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Sor 1857. 


At the date of the last report there were 224 
patients in the institution, since which 140 have 
| been admitted, and 134 have been discharged or 
died, leaving 230 under care at the close of the 
year. 

The total number of patients in the hospital 
during the year, was 364. The highest number 
at any one time was 248; the lowest was 224; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the entire period was 237. 

The hospital has been full during the entire 
year— fora considerable portion of the time much 
crowded—and with an earnest desire to accom- 
modate all who applied, we have been compelled 
to decline many cases that were in every respect 
suitable for hospital treatment, and who could 
hardly fail to suffer from the want of that parti- 
cular kind of attention which they could nowhere 
else receive. Often have anxious looks been cast 
by sorrowing friends towards the gradually rising 
walls of the new building, and earnest wishes 
been expressed for its speedy completion, till 
which, no better state of things can be hoped 
for. 

During the whole year a remarkable degree of 
general good health has prevailed throughout our 
large household. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1857, were cured, 74; much improved, 12; 
improved, 23; stationary, 8; died, 17; Total, 
134. 

The net receipts the past year were $64,456 92 
The total expenditures . 63,103 43 
Making the excess of receipts $1,353 49 

As is generally known, the determination to 
put up a new Hospital for the Insane, in connec- 
tion with this, originated from an inability to 
provide even for the present wants of our com- 
munity in those already existing. An appeal 
was therefore made to the liberality and benevo- 
lence of our citizens, and relying entirely upon 
these, as soon as the subscriptions amounted to 
a sum that it was thought justified such an un- 
dertaking, the plans (which had already been 
prepared) were confirmed, a building committee 
appointed, contracts made, and the work com- 
menced. 

The first stone of the new building was laid 
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on the 9th day of July, 1856, and, as mentioned 
in my last report, the work was steadily prose- 
cuted till the close of that year, at which time the 
foundation walls of the entire structure were 
nearly ready for the first floor of joist. Building 
operations were again commenced on the 30th of 
March, of the present year, and have been urged 
on as rapidly as possible up to the present time. 

The entire building is now under roof; that 
portion which is but one story high is plastered 
both on the inside and outside, and all the iron 
and wooden sash, and glass for the same, have 
been delivered. The iron stairways throughout 
the hospital are all in place, and the four iron 
water-tanks, capable of containing an aggregate 
of 21,000 gallons, have been placed in position 
in the dome of the centre building, at a height 
of more than one hundred feet from the floor of 
the engine house. 

The total amount paid for all purposes, up to 
the date of this report, is $161,844 49, and 
there is still due for retained percentages, and 
for bills for work soon to be finished, and for 
materials on the ground, about the sum of 
$15,000. 

It is gratifying to be able to add to this state- 
ment, that all the work originally proposed to be 
done this year is now finished, and that its cost 
has not exceeded the estimates made previous to 
the commencement of the building. 

If the means are forthcoming to have the work 
started early in the spring, and urged on as 


rapidly as can be done with advantage, there is 
scarce a doubt but that the entire hospital can be 
completed, and made ready for occupation, by 


the close of this year. To effect this, however, 
it will be necessary that no time be lost in the 
early part of the season, for although nearly all 
the plans for the various arrangements and fix- 
tures have been decided on, still they are ofa 
character to require considerable time and care 
in their preparation. 

To complete the building, introduce all the 
machinery, fixtures, and arrangements peculiar 
to a first rate establishment of this kind, will cost 
about $100,000 ; the whole of which, but for the 
disastrous financial crisis through which the 
whole country has just passed, would have been 
furnished by the subscriptions already made, but 
which may now possibly fall as much as $25,000 
below that amount. After the building is en- 
tirely finished, there will still be required, for 
furniture, for laying out the grounds, and for 
providing the various means for the instruction, 
occupation, and amusement of the patients, the 
further sum of $25,000. 

Those most conversant with the condition and 
requirements of the insane, and with the wants of 
our own community in this respect, would, under 
any circumstances, and at any time, regard it as 
a source of deep regret, that there should be even 
a slight delay in the completion of this noble pro- 
vision for the relief of one of the heaviest of 
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human afflictions ; but just now it would be pecu- 
liarly so, when so much has already been ex- 
pended, and so little, comparatively, is required 
to enable it to do all that could be hoped for 
from its establishment. It is not easy to calcu- 
late how much would be lost by a single year’s 
delay in the completion and occupation of this 
structure, unless we can estimate in money the 
value of a sane mind, propose an equivalent for 
that form of suffering which comes from lost rea- 
son, weigh as in a balance, the sorrows and 
anxiety of sympathizing families and friends, the 
risks to the public from a want of care of irre- 
sponsible beings, and the cost of permanently 
supporting many of those who would otherwise 
have been again made productive members of the 
community. 

Commencing with a resolution to incur no debt 
which they had not the means to liquidate, and 
still determined to adhere to this principle, those 
intrusted with the erection of this new Hospital, 
can only say to their fellow citizens, that the ex- 
perience of the past year has but increased their 
convictions of the necessity and importance of 
its early completion, and that they are ready and 
anxious to have this done as rapidly as the means 
placed at their disposal will permit. For these 
reasons, an early payment of subscriptions be- 
comes just now especially important, and the ap- 
peal cannot be too strongly made to all who have 
the ability, for their liberal aid towards making 
up the amount yet required to secure that use- 
fulness which all have a right to expect from the 
imposing structure which is already in full view 
to those who pass in its vicinity, and which, it 
is hoped, is destined to be an honor as well as 
an ornament to Philadelphia. 

Further argument can scarcely be required t: 
prove the necessity for this additional provision 
for the Insane. A simple statement of facts is, 
indeed, the best argument that can be used. It 
is enough to say, as has often been said already, 
that until its completion, no one in our com- 
munity can be certain, at any time, of being 
able to find a place for the most urgent case of 
mental disease that may occur ; that a large pro- 
portion of such patients can be treated success- 
fully, only in institutions of this kind ; and that 
the form of disease, for which it provides, is 
peculiar to no age, sex, rank, or station of life, 
but may be developed wherever mind exists. 
To this may be added, that this hospital does, 
and always has relied on private benevolence for 
its means of usefulness; that it interferes with, 
and can be replaced by no other existing 
charity; that while various other noble provi- 
sions are made for the relief of ordinary infirmi- 
ties, the great mass of our community must look 
t) this institution for the care of their insane ; 
and that its claims for aid may fairly be regarded 
as being as much stronger than those for common 
sickness, as the attributes of the mind are 
superior to those of the body, and as mental 
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suffering is more to be commiserated than that 
which is merely physical. 

Assistance given to such a cause as this, can 
hardly make any one feel poorer ; and although 
the reverses of the past year, as we all know, 
have diminished the ability of many to aid the 
work, as their generous impulses would dictate, 
still there are so many left abundantly able, that 
it is to be hoped that their places will be fully 
supplied. It is not to be forgotten either that 
many smail contributions will be as effective as 
a few large ones. Every member of our com- 
munity has a direct interest in this work, as has 
every section of the country from which patients 
are received, and a general appeal, properly 
urged, could hardly fuil, even now, to secure all 
that is required. 

A contribution to this object may fairly be re- 
garded as an investment, about the excellence 
or safety of which there can be no question ; no 
commercial crisis can either destroy or lessen 
its value ; in all future time its returns must be 
such as to satisfy every humane heart ; abundant 
in periods of prosperity, they must be still larger, 
when financial difficulties and business depres- 
sion render most others less profitable, or even 
worthless. No one can ever regret assistance 
rendered to a cause like this. Every dollar thus 
bestowed does its part, in helping to restore to 
afflicted fellow-beings that which gives to man 
his proud pre-eminence in creation, and which 
is often more to be prized than life itself. Of 
such a contribution it may truly be said, as has 


been of Mercy, 


“Tt is twice bless’d: 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes.” 

I close my seventeenth Annual Report to your 
Board, with an increased conviction of the wide 
field that is still open for progress in the care 
and treatment of the insane, and with a firm be- 
lief that the application of ample means by en- 
lightened and Christian men, can hereafter ex- 
hibit results quite as cheering as any that have 
been witnessed from the days of Pinel and Tuke ; 
although progress hereafter, as it becomes of a 
higher order, will require more costly means for 
its full development. 

With feelings of devout gratitude to a super- 
intending Providence for all his continued bless- 
ings and protection which have been so signally 
vouchsafed to us, I again commend this great 
charity to your fostering care, and to the kind 
sympathies and liberal interest of the whole 
community. Tuomas S. KIRKBRIDE. 

Penna. Hospital for the Insane, 1st mo. 1st, 1858. 


DEAD LETTERS. 


We learn from the dead letter office in Wash- 
ington that the number of dead letters contain- 
ing articles of value other than money, registered 
and sent out for delivery to the owners during 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1857, was 4364, 
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the contents of which were as follows :—Bills of 


exchange, drafts and letters of credit, bonds, 
notes, checks, orders and treasury warrants, cer- 
tificates of deposit, accounts and receipts, which, 
computed at their nominal value, amounted to 
$1,460,685.58. Also 307 deeds and land titles, 
72 articles of agreement and policies of insu- 
rance. 42 certificates of stock, 142 pension pa- 
pers and land warrants, 512 miscellaneous arti- 
cles, and 120 daguerreotypes. Nearly all of the 
above letters, with their contents, have been de- 
livered to their proper owners. A very large 
proportion of the valuable dead letters reach the 
dead letter office through the fault of the writers 
—either on account of misdirection, illegible 
writing, or neglect to prepay the postage. 

Under the provisions of existing postal treaties 
the dead letter branch of the General Post Office 
has just returned to their respective countries 
the following correspondence:—To England, 
20,000; Bremen, 2,600; Prussia, 5,925; 
France, 2,071; and to Canada, 7,845. These 
letters were duly received, advertised, and every 
lawful means taken to deliver them to the parties 
to whom directed, but without success. They 
have thus been sent back, unopened, so that the 
postal departments of the lands from whence the 
letters came may dispose of them according to 
their own arrangement. 


From the London Friend. 
INDIA: A LAND OF WONDERS. 


The political history of the British in India is 
a mournful chapter of English history, and ex- 
tends over a period of about one hundred years. 
As a trading community the English occupied a 
small and unimportant part of India about one 
hundred and fifty years before the days of Clive. 
who has been greatly applauded by the press, as 
the founder of our greatness and renown in that 
distant portion of Britain’s dominions. However 
great, or honorable, or upright, were the found- 
ers of our commercial connection in India, their 
successors did not for any very lengthened period 
tread in the footsteps of their forefathers. Un- 
happily the spirit of annexation soon took strong 
hold upon them; the pen of the writer was al- 
most magically transformed into the sword of the 
warrior, and conquest upon conquest, victory 
upon victory, seemed to wait on the footsteps of 
the daring and unscrupulous Clive, who had in 
a few years risen from a station in the Company's 
service to that of governor of the newly acquired 
provinee of Bengal. 

There is something in the character and dis- 
position of Clive, suited to the strange ideas he 
had formed in the recesses of his gloomy mind 
of the acquisition of territory for the Company, 
and a name and fame for himself and family. 
Greatly as his talents have been admired; in 
him was verified the truth of the remark of 
the Abbé Mariti, that, “‘ nothing astonishes the 
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vulgar more than rapidity of conquest, and what)evils. If the press may be credited, facts come 
is only the result of fortunate audacity, appears|out which show very plainly that the native 
to them to be an action more than human.’ | population do not like the rule of the East India 
The work of conquest was now begun, and a|Company; they would gladly be free from the 
succession of events soon rendered it most con-|anomaly of those who exercise over them nomi- 
venient and agreeable that the destiny of the| nal sovereignty, if not something more than this, 
English rule in India should be apparent to the} when they are but a delegated body: power of 
world by fresh acquisitions of power: from that| coining, power of taxing, power of governing, — 
time to the present the East India Company has | all these attributes of royalty claimed by a com- 
steadily advanced in the work of absorption, till} pany of merchant princes is an anomaly that 
at the present time almost the whole of India is|should never have existed. If the East India 
either protected or positively under British rule. | Company could be wholly freed from the govern- 
About sixty treaties have been entered into|ing powers they have held in India, and the 
with the native princes, and territories more or| future responsibility rest with the English Par- 
less large have been conquered, annexed, ceded, | liament, we need not despair of gradually re- 
lapsed, escheated, or by other means subjected | gaining the power over the native population, 
to the English crown. During this time there is} which recent events have well-nigh shaken to 
only one period of ten years, from 1805 to 1815,| the centre. But in order to do this, there must 
in which some treaty has not been signed ; in| be justice, clean open-handed justice, between 
1818 there were four treaties; two and three in} us and the native population; petitions that 
other years. have been accumulating for years ought to be 
That a mighty and magnificent empire, or| listened to; and if their reasonable requests are 
that an empire at all, should in the course of aj complied with, in this way it may be possible 
century pass into the hands of merchant princes, | through them to reach the Sepoy class, of whom 
exceeds the dreams of the most mighty con-|they form a part, notwithstanding caste. The 
querors of antiquity. If we glance at the ac-| grand evil of India, and in most of the English 
quisition of territory during this period, and the | dependencies, is the employment of military and 
means employed to secure the same, it is not to| naval men as governors. We stumble at the 
be wondered at if at length the natives are| threshold of improvements by employing these 
heartily tired of the work of despoiling their| persons. As well may we expect to pluck grapes 
countrymen, deposing their native princes, and| from thorns, as to find them administering the 
passing their lands into the hands of aliens and| duties and obligations of the civil magistrate ; 
strangers, nor need we-be surprised at their ef-| the love of power inherent in the human heart is 
forts to free themselves from the military incubus | intensified in the conduct of such when they are 
that has for this period pressed so heavily upon | placed in possession of it. It has been our boast 
them. It is evident that very many of them are} that “‘India was won by the sword, and by the 
too far-sighted any longer to wear the chains of| sword it must be maintained ;” if there ever was 
galling servitude; they would gladly be freed | in the world’s history an instance of a century of 
from it, did they know how, though too many| military occupation and commerce combined, 
are yet disposed to join the army in the absence mutually assisting each other, employing force 
of other employment, for the food, the pay, and|as a means of extending commerce, and then 
the false coloring of romance that attaches itself using the proceeds as a pretext for further con- 
to a military life. Whatever their crimes may | quests, India has been such an instance ;—and 
have been—and they have been horrible indeed !| in estimating the worth of military occupation to 
—a compound of cruelty, lust, superstition and | advance civilization and uphold the interests of 
fraud, it is a question if in many instances they humanity and of justice, or in any way perma- 
have not been equalled, or even exceeded by | nently to benefit the nations by its influence, the 
those committed in years gone by, under the | language of Holy Writ is strikingly applicable: 


sanction of the East India Company. ‘Weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
It should be borne in mind they have been in S. E. 


our employment, and while under our care 
ought to have been at the least disciplined in the . Me 
school of humanity; in good trath they have] MANUAL LABOR IH GomOcEe—~ViOTORIAS 
learnt European tactics and discipline ; and even — 

the Times acknowledges that, had they been| The London Daily News, in an article advo- 
united and well-officered, ‘‘ they would have held | cating the use of productive labor as a means of 
their own against us much longer than they have | education in schools for all classes, the highest 
done, and possibly gained the upper hand.” We as well as the lowest, says: ‘It is adopted at 
affect to deplore what has happened, and wonder | present in the highest—the very highest of all 
at the events that have arisen—forgetting a cen-|—and in the lowest; and the aim must now be 
tury of military domination, a continual encroach- | to extend it to all between. The highest children 
ment on native rights, and an increasing exten-| in the realm are familiar with the use—not only 
sion of military occupation with its attendant’ of the dibble and rake, and watering pot, but the 
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and a sudden failure of muscular power. Con- 
saw, hammer and plane, the varnishing brush, 
the lathe, and all tools necessary for actual, sub- 
stantial building. The royal boys could shift 
for themselves on a desert island, and the royal 
girls can serve a dairy—probably better than the 
dairy-maids whom farmers’ wives refuse to hire 
because they have lace on their sleeves, and were 
never properly taught their business.” 


From the North American Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
INFLUENCE OF VARIATIONS OF ELECTRIC 
TENSION AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 

By Witu1am Crate, Surgeon, Ayr. 

The monograph of Mr. Craig addressed to Dr. 
Hollingsworth, the late editor of the Examiner, 
was accompanied also by a letter from that gen- 
tleman, in which he expresses his surprise, 
“That men whose every-day pursuit is in the 
field of medical science, continually in contact 
with vital operations, and who are characterized 
as lovers of matter of fact, are content, in such 
an important matter as the remote cause of 
endemic and epidemic scourges which periodical- 
ly devastate the human race, to believe in the 
agency of miasm, which miasm has never been 
identified, and appears to be a mere phantom of 
the brain. I am very glad,’’ he continues, “that 
on your side of the Atlantic, other views begin 
to be entertained, and I am strongly under the 
conviction that the electric theory will yet be re- 
cognized as the true one, and that the researches 
in this direction will ultimately lead to the most 
satisfactory results. The American Continent is 
a much better field for making observations con- 
nected with endemic and epidemic diseases than 
the little island which constitutes Great Britain. 
Here we are confined to a small portion of the 
earth’s surface, with a comparatively uniform 
temperature, and can see the operations of nature 
only in a very limited form. The small swamps 
in the fenny counties of England, exhibit the 
endemic phenomena in a very circumscribed 
degree, and on this account strike the mind of 
observers less forcibly than might be the case in 
situations where there is a large exposure of 
swamp under the influence of a nearly vertical 
sun. 

His own paper, which was originally published 
in the London Medical Gazette for June, 1851, 
extends in double columns through some eighteen 
pages of that periodical, and its reprint entire 
would therefore occupy more space than we could 
conveniently spare; but inasmuch as it relates 
to a subject at once important, interesting, and 
novel, and is moreover strikingly confirmatory of 
the views put forth by Dr. Littell, we have 
thought that an abstract of it would not be un- 
acceptable to the readers of the Review. 

It is entitled, On the Influence of Variations 
of Electric Tension as a Cause of Disease; and 
sets out with the opinion that such variations on 
the various parts of the earth, act prejudicially 
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on those animals which are placed on the por- 


tions of the earth thus affected. It is assumed 
as postulata, that heat and electricity are identi- 
cal and convertible, that every atom of ponder- 
able matter is surrounded by a little atmosphere 
of heat, and that it is through the agency of 
this element that attraction and cohesion between 
the primary constituents of bodies are main- 
tained. The gaseous bodies, whether in their 
zriform state, as in the atmosphere, or solidified, 
as in vegetable combination, possess a great 
amount of latent heat, which is evolved in the 
new combinations formed in the animal economy, 
and is the source of warmth to the system. The 
electricity so constantly and so liberally supplied 
by the various decomposing processes of respira- 
tion, digestion, and assimilation, cannot, however, 
be intended merely for the support of animal 
temperature, but must have some other important 
work to perform, and what more likely than to 
minister to the vital operations in corporeal exist- 
ence? The analogy, if not the identity of elec- 
tricity and the nervous power is maintained, on 
the ground that the action of the one can be 
successfully substituted for the other. Experi- 
ments showing, in the language of an able phy- 
siologist, ‘‘ that a current of electricity sent along 
the referent nerves produces effects precisely 
analogous to those which are consequent on the 
transit of nervous forces. If it be sent along a 
motor nerve, muscular action is the result; along 
sensitive ones we effect the sensation peculiar to 
that nerve. Thus by means of a simple galvanic 
current passed through the eye, we produce the 
effect of light; through the auditory nerve, that 
of sound ; and the nerves of smell and taste may 
be similarly acted upon.” Dr. Wilson Philip 
has asserted that he can produce the secretion of 
the gastric juice by sending a current along th+ 
divided pneumogastrics. 

This view is further confirmed by the structure 
and distribution of the nerves, as developed by 
the microscopical researches of Prevost and 
Dumas, and the conviction is confidently expres- 
sed, not only that electricity evolved during res- 
piration and assimilation is that which supplies 
nervous power, but that the structure of the 
nervous system favors the conclusion that the 
nervous forces are effected on the principle of 
a galvanic arrangement. Admitting the truth of 
this principle, it will follow that suspension or 
derangement of those provisions which nature 
has furnished for preserving a continual supply 
of vital electricity, cannot fail to affect the sys- 
tem prejudicially, in proportion to the amount of 
its abstraction. 

The phenomena of disease prove that the first 
morbid impression is made upon the nervous 
system. The tumultuous form of nervous action 
which constitutes a rigor, conveys to those who 
are the subjects of it, the sensation as of a sud- 
den abstraction of heat; coincident with which, 
there is a general derangement of the secretions, 
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sidering then that electricity and nervous force 
are identical, that the electricity evolved during 
the processes of respiration and assimilation is 
that which supplies the vital electricity to the 
nervous system, and that any cause which hinders 
the supply, or suddenly and to a great extent 
withdraws it after being supplied, must necessar- 
ily be mischievous, we have an intelligible com- 
bination of causes which will injuriously affect 
the system, without resorting to an imaginary 
miasm, which is not known as anything tangible, 
or appreciable by any of the senses, and which 
has eluded all search into its reality. 

Taking cold will thus be an easily comprehen- 
sible idea. The escape of heat—that is the 
withdrawal of electricity from the body—is 
understood to be taking cold. The abstraction 
of vital electricity from a person whose nervous 
system has none to spare, will cause derange- 
ments that will be developed in some form of 
disease ; the nervous currents in such circum- 
stances, acting on a secreting gland, may be in- 
sufficient to elaborate from the blood those con- 
stituents which are required to form the various 
secretions ; and in this manner the secretion may 
be imperfectly eliminated, the depuration of the 
blood incompletely effected; and the retention 
of those elements which ought to have been 
given off, will give rise to diseases which result 
from the vitiation of the fluids of the body. 

Water in assuming the form of vapor absorbs 
a large quantity of electricity, and during this pro- 
cess portions of the earth, and the objects upon 
it, are deprived of their due share. It is thus that 
such injurious influences are exerted, especially on 
the predisposed, as are sufficient to cause epidemic 
and wide-spread disease. 

[To be concluded.] 


UNPROFITABLE FARMING. 


‘‘ Why is it that there is so much unprofitable 
farming, when it has been shown, again and 
again, that money can be made in the culture of 
the soil? Where lies the failure?” 

‘In the neglect of known rules and precau- 
tions in nine cases out of ten,’’ we answer. For 
the one failure from the want of knowing how, 
we can point you to scores where the farmer did 
not “live up to his light,” but concluded to 
‘‘take the chances,” when his reason told him 
they were largely against him. A list of the 
practices common among farmers, though gene- 
rally acknowledged to be unprofitable, would 
surprise the majority of our readers. Let us 
instance a few, and it can be but a few, of them. 

Depth of soil is acknowledged to be necessary 
to large productiveness. A large hill of corn, a 
thrifty growth of wheat, barley, or grass, must 
have roots and rootlets equally large and thrifty 
—and such only grow in a deep mellow soil. 
With plenty of room and food for the roots, the 
whole plant will correspond ; with a shallow four 
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or six inch soil, the roots are only adequate to a 
small growth above ground—they can neither 
find nor carry up the nourishment required to a 
large product. A shallow soil also soon becomes 
sterile under the influence of drought, especially 
if the sub-soil is of a retentive character. 

Clean Culture is an acknowledged necessity 
in profitable farming. All allow it to bea matter 
of much importance to a growing plant, whether 
it has a whole field to itself, or whether weeds 
surround it, stealing away the greater share of 
the nourishment supplied by the soil. It is ac- 
knowledged poor policy to manure and plant a 
field, and then have useless weeds to use up that 
manure, and starve out the planted crop. And yet 
how often is it done. It would not be too much 
to say that weeds, of one kind and another, ez- 
haust one-third of the productive energies of nine- 
tenths of the cultivated acres of the country. 
This alone accounts for so much un-profitable 
farming. 

Unseasonable seeding is known generally to 
result in loss to the farmer; and yet nothing is 
more common than to plant and sow, when only 
a very remarkable season can produce a favorable 
result. Corn is planted, when we know that 
frost must come before it is nearly matured; 
spring grains are sown when in the usual course 
of nature the summer drought will injure them 
toa large extent; wheat is gotten in too late to 
withstand the winter, and just in time for the 
midge—the farmer “ taking a risk” no insurance 
company would venture upon without the highest 
premium. 

Adaptation of the crop to the soil is important 
to profitable production. It is well known that 
some crops seldom succeed on a clay soil, while 
others fail on those of a sandy character. Wheat, 
for instance, delights in a well-drained clay, 
while rye likes best the sandy loam. These 
“likes and dislikes” should be studied—the 
affinity of soil and product carefully attended to 
—then we should escape another frequent cause 
of loss to the farmer. 

Other sources of loss to the farmer—of losses 
known and acknowledged by all—we shall per- 
haps refer to in a future number.— Country 
Gentleman. 


Por Friends’ Review. 
THE CHILD’S PETITION. 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
For his dear sake who said 
“ Let children come to me,” 
My Father, I would tread 
The path that leads to Thee ! 
Lord ! teach me day by day; 
For, if by Thee untaught, 
I know not how to pray, 
Or praise thee as I ought! 


Not only to the field 

Of waving, golden grain, 
The skies are bid to yield 

The sunbeams and the rain, 
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But to the frailest flower 
That droops upon the sod ; 

So let thy Spirit’s power 
Descend on me, O God! 


Not only do the good 
And fruitful orchard trees, 
But even the seedling bud, 
Receives the living breeze ; 
Thus breathe within my heart, 
And let Thy Spirit’s breath 
Its life to me impart, 
And save my soul from death! 


From even the smallest sin, 
My Father, set me free, 
That I may now begin 
A life of praise to Thee; 

O wash me white as snow, 
In my Redeemer’s blood, 
That all my heart may glow 

With love to Thee, O God! 


By Thy own Spirit’s light 
Make me Thy will to know, 
And by Thy Spirit’s might 
Aid me Thy will to do! 
Thus, Father, may I tread 
The path that leads to Thee, 
For His dear sake who said, 
* Let children come to me!” 


HORA NOVISSIMA. 


Far down the ages now, 
Her journey well nigh done, 

The pilgrim Church pursues her way, 
In haste to reach the crown. 


The story of the past 
Comes up before her view ; 
How well it seems to suit her still, 
Old, and yet ever new. 


’Tis the same story still, 
Of sin and weariness, 

Of grace and love still flowing down 
To pardon and to bless. 


’Tis the old sorrow still— 
The briar and the thorn ; 

And ’tis the same old solace yet— 
The hope of coming morn. 


No wider is the gate, 
No broader is the way, 

No smoother is the ancient path 
That leads to light and day. 


No lighter is the load 
Beneath whose weight we cry, 
No tamer grows the rebel flesh, 
Nor less our enemy. 


No sweeter is the cup, 
Nor less our lot of ill; 
’Twas tribulation ages since, 
’Tis tribulation still. 


No greener are the rocks, 
No fresher flow the rills, 
No roses in the wilds appear, 
No vines upon the hills. 


Still dark the sky above, 
And sharp the desert air; 

Tis wide, bleak desolation round, 
And shadow everywhere. 7 
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Dawn lingers on yon cliff, 
But, oh, how slow to spring ! 
Morning still nestles on yon wave, 
Afraid to try its wing. 


No slacker grows the fight, 
No feebdler is the foe, 

No less the need of armor tried, 
Of shield and spear and bow. 


Nor less we feel the blank 
Of earth’s still absent King ; 
Whose presence is, of all our bliss, 
The everlasting spring. 


Thus onward still we press, 
Through evil and through good, 
Through pain and poverty and want, 

Through peril and through blood. 


Still faithful to our God, 
And to our Captain true ; 
We follow where he leads the way, 
The kingdom in our view. 
Horatius Bonar. 


1177a# PSALM. 


Praise ye the Lord! 
Sing praises ye nations, the Lord is our God! 
O sound His high praises, ye people, abroad, 
For His merciful kindness is great to us ward, 
And forever endureth the truth of the Lord! 
Praise ye the Lord! 
M. 
’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 30th- 
ult., have been received. The discount rate of the 
Bank of England had been reduced to 4 percent., and 
the London money market was somewhat easier. 
Commercial affairs in France were also slowly im- 
proving. 

Enauanp.—The Princess Royal, eldest daughter of 
the Queen, was married on the 25th ult. to Prince 
Frederick William, son of the Prince of Prussia, and 
nephew to the king. The marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp, and was made the occasion of a 
general holiday throughout the kingdom. A serious 
riot occurred at Belfast among the crowd collected 
on the occasion. 

Parliament was to assemble on the 4th inst. A 
numerous deputation had waited on Lord Palmerston 
to urge the abolition of the church rates, but met 
with very little encouragement. They therefore 
pledged themselves to press forward an independent 
bill for the purpose. 

The Leviathan had been rushed twenty-five feet off 
the end of the launching ways, and the cradles were 
being removed. She had 17 feet of water under her, 
and was expected to be fully afloat the day the steamer 
sailed. Another accident had occurred, by the break- 
ing of some portion of the machinery, injuring several 
of the workmen. 

France.—The American ship Adriatic, which es- 
caped from custudy at Marseilles, was recaptured in 
the Gulf of Spezzia by the French vessel sent in put- 
suit, and the captain was put in irons. 

The Queen of Oude, in Hindostan, died at Paris on 
the 14th ult. 

The Moniteur has published a decree announcing the 
intention of the government to put down all religious 
controversy in the French press. 

The army has been divided into five great com- 
mands, confided to as many prominent Marshals, and 
having their head quarters at Paris, Nancy, Lyons, 
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Toulouse and Tours. The ostensible purpose is that 
the means may be at hand for maintaining “ order,” 
in case of any fatality to the Emperor. 

Austria.—The National Bank is stated to contain 
a greater amount of specie, by 3,000,000 florins, (about 
$1,450,000,) than ever before. 

The government has forwarded dispatches to Paris 
and London, expressing a desire to adopt a concilia- 
tory policy with regard to the navigation of the 
Danube. It is reported to have consented that the 
agreement on that subject made by the States border- 
ing on the river, which had caused dissatisfaction to 
other powers, shall be submitted to the Paris confer- 
ence. 

DenmMarRK.—A new project from Denmark, having 
for its object to place the Duchies in an exceptional 
position im the Danish monarchy, has been sent to the 
German Diet at Frankfort, but the latter body declared 
it insufficient. 

Turxey.—The ministry has published a plan for the 
withdrawal of the present depreciated paper money, 
by the issue of 312,000,000 francs of sehims, guaranteed 
by the produce of the customs duties and the direct 
taxes. The scheme, though imperfect and costly, is 
thought likely to have some good results. 

Fresh disturbances have broken out in Bosnia, and 
a large body of troops has been dispatched thither. 
Russian agents are charged with exciting a ferment 
in the Sclavonian provinces of Turkey, by circulating 
documents relative to the projected abolition of serf- 
dom in Russia. 

It is asserted that the British government has 
agreed to pay the Porte a pecuniary indemnity for the 
island of Perim, the amount to be amicably fixed by 
the two powers without the intervention of others. 

Inp1a.—Gen. Campbell had left Cawnpore at the 
last advices, intending to proceed to Agra. Some 
detachments of the rebels had been defeated, but 
suspicions were entertained of some regiments which 
had not joined in the revolt, and the natives were far 
from being completely subdued. The Punjaub and 
Scinde were still quiet. 

Cuina.—The ultimatum of Lord Elgin, demanding 
that the treaty should be carried out, that Canton 
should be placed on the same footing as the other 
treaty ports by having its gates opened to commerce, 
and that compensation should be given for damage to 
British merchants, was rejected by Yeh, the Governor, 
who declared that a decree of the Emperor had settled 
the treatment of strangers at Canton, and that he had 
demanded compensation of the English government 
for losses suffered by China. The American Com- 
missioner endeavored to obtain an interview with Yeh 
in the city, but was answered that he would be met 
outside, but that no foreigner could be admitted within 
the walls. The English fleet was preparing to bom- 
bard the city. The army of the Chinese rebels, or 
followers of Tae Ping Wang, were reported to be also 
pressing on the province of Canton. The liberty 
hitherto granted to foreign residents at Shanghai to 
go into the country has been withdrawn. 

Mexico.—President Comonfort, having been aban- 
doned by his troops, left the city of Mexico on the 21st 
ult., when his opponents took possession, and their 
leader, Gen. Zuloaga, was elected by the Council of 
Notables as Provisional President. Puebla anda few 
other points acknowledged the new government, but 
the whole country was in a state of great confusion. 
Juarazer, who, as President of the Supreme Court, is 
President of the Republic under the Constitution, had 
called Congress to meet at Guanaxuato, while armies 
from other points were preparing to march upon 
Mexico. Zuloaga, who is supported by the clergy, 
has issued decrees restoring the ecclesiastical and 
military jurisdiction; repealing the laws for alienating 
the property of ecclesiastical corporations, and annul- 
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ling the sales made under those laws. Comonfort has 
arrived at New Orleans. 

Domestic.—By way of California, we have accounts 
from Utah to the 13th of 12th month. The proclama- 
tion of Gov. Cummings, issued at Fort Bridger, had 
been received at Salt Lake City, but was objected to 
as unofficial, not having specified that he was ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. The 
Mormon troops had returned to the city, leaving a 
small force to watch the passes of the mountains. 
Fort Supply, 12 miles sonth of Fort Bridger, had been 
evacuated by the Mormons, and the U. 8. troops had 
taken possession. They were said to have sufficient 


provisions, but Col. Alexander, with an escort of 28 
dragoons, had been sent back to St. Louis for sup- 
An unsuccessful attempt had been made to 
Canon, in which four 


plies. 
force a passage through Echo 
dragoons were killed. 

A bill providing for the election of members of « 
convention to frame a State Constitution, has passed 
both houses of the territorial Legislature of Kansas, 
but with a disagreement as to place, the Council be- 
ing in favor of Lawrence, and the House, of Topeka. 

e act abolishing slavery has passed both houses. A 

1 has also passed locating the capital at a place 
called Minngola. The commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate election frauds: have taken a large amount 
of testimony, showing some of the returns to be grossly 
fraudulent. The returns of both elections, which had 
been ¢concealedgbave been found, and verify these ac- 
counts. Thos@ fa place called Delaware Crossing, 
where 43 vote@@vere recorded, were altered after leay- 
ing the hands of the election judges, so as to amount 
to 349, changing the representation of Leavenworth 
county, and the relative number of the two parties in 
the Legislature. Evidence of this fact having beer 
forwarded to Washington, Calboun, is said to have de- 
clared his readiness to certificates to the legally 
elected members from th county. 

Coneress.—Senator Douglass attempted, both on 
the 9th and 10th, to call up his resolution of inquiry 
on the Kansas question, but was defeated on both oc- 
casion§. The bill for increasing the army was under 
discussion on several different days, and was earnestly 
opposed by a number of members. A motion +o strike 
out the section providing for the addition of two com- 
panies to each regiment, was lost, yeas 25, nays 26 ; 
and the section was then amended by limiting the in- 
crease to two years. Resolutions making an appro- 
priation for publishing the opinions of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case were reported on the 
11th, but after the rejection of an amendment declaring 
that the Senate did not mean, in adopting the resolu- 
tions, to endorse the decision, they were lost. 

A bill passed the House of Representatives on the 
9th, appropriating $80,000 to run the boundary line 
between Texas and the United States territory. The 
select committee, to which was referred the Presi- 
dent’s message on the Kansas constitution, was an- 
nounced by the Speaker on the 11th as follows :— 
Harris, Ill., Adrian, N. J., Morrill, Vt., Wade, 0.. 
Bennett, N. Y., Walbridge, Mich., Buffington, Mass., 
Stephens, Ga., Letcher, Va., Quitman, Miss., Winslow, 
N. C., White, Pa., Anderson, So, Stevenson, Ky., and 
Russell, N. Y. The last eight ate Believed to be favor- 
able to the adoption of the Lecompton constitution. 
the others opposed to it. 

A witness summoned by the committee of investi- 
gation relative to alleged bribery of members, having 
refused to answer some of the questions propounded 
to him, was brought before the House on the 15th. 
and still declining to answer, though disclaiming any 
intentional contempt for its authority, was ordered to 
be committed to jail, and kept in close custody until 
he shall be willing to answer all proper and legal 
questions. 





